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terns in ornament. Moresque decoration is pre-eminently geome- 
tric in construction. 

Grotesque, from the word grot or grotto ; when the fantas- 
tic forms of ancient Roman and Pompeiian decoration were 
discovered in the baths and underground "grotta" and copied 
in the Vatican decorations, the term "grotesque" was afterwards 
applied to all that kind of fanciful ornament ; the word is also 
used to denote that quaint class of Gothic sculptured creations, 
such as winged dragons, grinning monsters, &c, that serve to 
decorate the terminations of dripstone mouldings, gargoyles, 
bosses, and finials; many of these are very elaborate in design 
and full of meaning^ 

. Guilloche, an ornament composed of parallel curved lines 
flowing and crossing each other in a measured and geometric 
manner. 



quoted of inappropriate ornament. As a rule, any kind of orna- 
ment that is not governed by its plan, or falsely constructed 
from an architectural point of view, may be called inappropri- 
ate. For instance, if upright panels and pilasters were decor- 
ated with ornament running in oblique lines, or with a strongly- 
marked series of horizontal bands ; or a carpet pattern designed 
to run in one particular direction; or columns used in decora- 
tion, but supporting nothing; consoles or brackets turned up- 
side down (a frequent occurence) ; mouldings that are round and 
elliptical , in section, decorated with frets and straight-lined 
ornament • panels overloaded with mouldings ; forms organic or 
otherwise used together, but out of scale with one another; 
things made to simulate what they are not ; any excess of 
enrichment,— all this may safely be classed as inappropriate 
ornampnt. 




PORTION OF A THIRTEENTH CENTURY PERSIAN CARPET, BOURSE SILK MUSEUM, LYONS. 



Idealistic, in opposition to " realistic" or "naturalistic;" 
the abstract or general truth and simplicity of nature expressed 
in design; conventional and aesthetic principles as opposed to a 
literal statement of natural facts. Greek ornament, the most 
idealistic, modern practice as a rule is the opposite. 

Imbrication, overlapping or scale-like ornament ; fir-cones, 
the fruit of the hop, tiles on the roof of a house, the bark or 
a natural covering of the Chili pine afford examples of imbrica- 
tion. It is used as decoration on torus (half round) mouldings, 
and on small columns, and is a common way of filling certain 
spaces on Italian majolica plates. 

Inappropriate ornament. Numerous examples may be 



Independent ornament is of the nature of such things 
as shields, medallions, labels, emblems, and devices, with or 
without inclosing frames, paterae, crests, swags, or festoons and 
other properties ; that is, they may be used alone, or in com- 
bination with other dependent ornaments. 

Interlacing, ornament composed of bands and ribbon-like 
lines woven together, or only crossing at intervals, so as to give 
an appearance of strength to the apparent weak material, as in 
Celtic and Arabian ornament ; among examples of interlaced work 
may be mentioned braided, trellis, basket, weaving and net- 
work. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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NOTES OF A VISIT TO SOME OF THE ART MUSE- 
UMS OF PARIS AND LYONS, AND THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1889. 




By James Ward, Head 
Master of the Govern- 
ment School of Art, 
Macclesfield, Eng. 



EINGf interested in the 
practice and teaching of 
decorative art, and es- 
pecially so in the design of silk 
and other textile fabrics, I vis- 
ited the museums of Paris 
and Lyons last year, and 
also the Paris Exhibition. 
This was a year of grace 
to the French nation, and 
more so to the hotel keep- 
ers of Paris ; for them it 
required no "Tour Eif- 
fel" to commemorate the 
year of 1889. Everybody 
has been more or less 
acquainted with the gen- 
eral magnificence of this 
"greatest show on earth." 
I will therefore endeavor 
to confine myself to the 
! notice of such decorative 
art examples that might 
interest the readers of 
this journal, than to any general description of the exhibits. 
Some of the exhibition buildings, for their architectural 
beauty and elaborate detail of decoration, are well worthy of 
notice, and it is to be ; .hoped that the best of them will be 



might be called the sober exceptions to the brilliant display of 
this firm, consisted in a few lovely examples in self- tints, or 
simultaneous contrasts. On many of the best pieces of design 
and coloring, both in hangings and dress goods, labels were 
attached stating that this or that pattern was specially made 
for French, English or American houses ; and on comparing the 
design and color of these goods, the examples chosen by the 
American buyer were certainly better in design, and of rich but 
quiet coloring. This may only be accidental, but the fact is 
significant. In the case of woven silks exhibited by Messrs. 
Jaillet &c, there appeared some exceedingly fine goods ; the 
colorings here being very rich without garishness. The collection 
shown by this firm had altogether a subdued and chaste char- 
acter as regards color, consisting for the most part in dull reds, 
gray, greens, and gray blues. In the display of Lyons silk at 
the exhibition, the palm had, as a matter of course, to be 
yielded to the magnificent collection shown by the Lyons 
Chamber of Commerce. It seemed to consist of picked work 
from the firms of the silk centre. All the stages in silk manu- 
facture were here well illustrated, from the silk-worm and raw 
silk to the finished fabric, together with the chemicals for dyeing 
and specimens of the dyed thread. Nothing scarcely in connec- 
tion with the industry appeared wanting. The cases with their 
contents alone would make a good museum for any provincial 
town engaged in the silk trade. In the finished examples here 
shown, the best arrangements in color were those in light 
shades ; for instance, an amber-orange flower on a gray-blue 
ground had a novel and rich effect '; the same ground with the 
ornament more crimson in color was also very good. Another 
charming silk hanging was a golden yellow decoration on a dove 
colored ground. Silver grays and deep dove colors were preva- 
lent tints in the silk goods here, and seemed to harmonize well. 
The rose has always been a favorite flower with French design- 
ers of silk patterns, and is still extensively used. It is curious 
that it appears in mont of the unsuccessful designs ; the colors 
in the flower and leaves do not always agree, in some patterns, 
for instance, the green leaves were rendered very raw and 
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THREE DESIGNS FOR FIGURES IN THE "BRIAR ROSE." BY MR. E. BURNE-JONES, A.R.A. 



allowed to permanently exist. At present however, the jewels, 
and not the casket, interests us most. Although one could not 
close one's eyes to the art productions of other nations, still 
those of French design and manufacture were made the chief 
objects of inspection on this particular occasion. The strongest 
show in textiles was that of silk goods, which consisted of hang- 
ings and dress goods of every variety, the vast majority being 
contributed by French firms ; it it said that there never had 
been seen such an extensive display of silk before in Paris. As 
may be supposed, the most beautiful and comprehensive show 
came from the fair city of Lyons, the silk centre of the world. 
Foremost amongst the exhibits from that city were the produc- 
tions of the firms of Messrs. Be*rard et Ferand, and Jaillet Lep- 
Jattenier et Cie. The first named firm had on view a large case 
of silk goods of a very rich and brilliant appearance, some fine 
effects were obtained by the use of bright color combinations in 
the patterns on black, and sometimes on white grounds. What 



emerald in tone ; when white or red roses accompanied them 
the effect was anything but pleasing. 

.The silk goods from Spain and Portugal in design were 
mostly large in the repeat, and as a rule purely ornamental in 
character. Most of the patterns seemed only revivals of old 
Sieulo-Arabian ideas, whicli betrayed a lack of originality in the 
designers. The colorings were crude and barbaric, the prevailing 
tints being orange, green and white. The printed cottons of 
Spain were unusually destitute of artistic qualities. 

The silk goods from Switzerland, while not being in anyway 
objectionable in design, did not call forth much criticism ; the 
simplicity of their patterns was very marked, most of them 
being stripes, diapers of small construction, or merely spots ; the 
colorings, on the other hand, were as good, if not of higher 
order, than any silks in the exhibition. 

A few specimens of Greek silks were shown, the colorings of 
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these being very bright, and quite of an oriental character. No 
patterns were visible beyond stripes. 

It appeared from the small display of silks shown by Eng- 
land and America, that these countries did not put forth their 
whole strength ; but the few enterprising ones who did exhibit 
had on view some very fine examples, and were consequently 
well rewarded by the jurors. 

The specimens of English work that were separately exhib- 
ited were very good indeed, both in design and color, but most 
of the English and American work in this line was scattered in 
odd pieces amongst other fabrics, and shown by retail firms. 
The printed silk from England was specially worthy of praise 
for clean and sharp qualities in the production, the designs of 
which had a decided leaning toward Japanese daintiness. This 
in one way illustrates the influence Japanese art has lately had 
on English designs. 

At the exhibition some very fine examples of lace were to be 
seen. As a triumphant essay in ornamental art, hardly anything 
better could be conceived than a large quilt, or square, of lace 
made and exhibited by J. Lava, of Brussels; the design was 
renaissance in style, and of great beauty, showing figures, ani- 
mals, birds and griffins, deftly interwoven with floral forms and 
scroll work; This firm showed a great variety of dress articles 
in lace, exquisite both in design and technique. The French 
held their own at the exhibition in tapestry, some very fine 
pieces of Gobelins were deservedly exposed in places of honor, it 



pottery, both of French and foreign make, will be seen here in 
every stage of manufacture, from the design to the finished and 
decorated piece. Glass in its commercial and artistic qualities is 
perfectly illustrated. Models are seen of apparatus used in dye- 
ing and printing fabrics, wood and metal engraving; type print- 
ing and chromo lithography is well illustrated. The original 
copper plate of Bunday's design for the diploma of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878 find a home here. Perhaps there is nothing 
better illustrated than the silk damask and brocade weaving, 
the actual Jacquard and other looms are here with the textiles 
in various stages of pattern weaving. Cases are filled with mag- 
nificent specimens of old and modern brocades and velvets that 
rival the Lyons collection in the great exhibition. Models of 
building construction, engineering, plaster casts, and all kinds 
of models used in art schools ; all these form but a tithe of 
what may be seen in this exhaustive technical museum. j 

The Cluny Musum is a small but unique collection of dec- 
orative art objects, nicely arranged in the rooms of the old 
H6tel Cluny. There seems to be a little bit of every thing usually 
found in an art museum ; tapestry, majolica and old embroideries 
are the principal objects preserved here, but they are mostly all 
of a very fine quality, and are well worthy of the students' 
notice. It is, however, almost impossible to make any serious 
study of the treasures without being in constant danger of being 
upset, or having to dodge a good deal, in order to keep your feet, 
(sitting down to sketch anything is out of the question) on ac- 




THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. BY E. BURNE-JONES, A.R.A. — Tapestry designed fob Exeter College, Oxford, England. 



is to be regretted that England was not represented properly in 
this branch of decorative art, as the recent Burne-Jones and Morris 
tapestry would hold its own against French productions. 

The pottery work shown by the best English makers was 
certainly unrivalled by the best French work. It is an honor to 
England to see that the " artistic foreigner" is imitating her in 
many ways, but none more than in certain classes of pottery; 
this was very noticeable at the exhibition. 

Time became too short to properly import the enormous 
collection of industrial art objects, as other galleries and muse- 
ums had to be visited, so I made my way to the " Conservatoire 
National des Art et des Metiers." This is a complete and ideal 
Industrial Museum, and consists of an extraordinary display of 
the means and methods used in almost every branch of science 
and art handicrafts. There is no institution of a like nature to 
it in England. Amongst innumerable things a few may be spec- 
ified, such as models to various scales, of objects or machines 
that illustrate, acoustics, optics, telegraphy, electricity, physics, 
mechanics, &c. ; models of ships of all kinds, engines, lathes, 
tools, engraved rollers and blocks for printing papers and tex- 
tiles ; in one case, for instance, sixteen blocks and their color- 
printing impressions are shown as an illustration of the paper- 
hanging manufacture. Good specimens of china and other 



count of the great crowds, or parties, of English and American 
visitors who are incessantly "doing" the place. These parties 
are mostly in charge of a guide who marches them at the double- 
quick step through the rooms, now and then halting them in front 
of some show object, where they rest and take breath for a 
couple of minutes, while the guide delivers his stereotyped 
harangue. 

Whilst trying to make some notes here, a party of sight- 
seers passed me, and one lady said to another " there's a room 
beyond this one that we have not seen." " Very well," said her 
companion, " let us go back, and if I can only get my nose in 
it, that will be quite sufficient." So the whole party turned 
right about face, to allow the lady to accomplish that object. 

For modern decorative painting of the highest order the 
Pantheon must be visited. One is struck on entering this fine 
building with the incongruity of style in the wall paintings. As 
the decoration of one apartment, of course, this is unavoidable, 
and is owing to the employment of five or six artists whose 
methods of coloring and design are as widely different as can be. 
It can hardly be denied that the quiet, dignified and silvery 
coloring, and refined composition of Puvis de Chavannes in his 
"Incidents in the life of St. Genevieve," is the most satisfactory 
work, and better suited to the architectural harmony aimed at 
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than the work of the other artists. The work by Laurens is 
very grand in style, but just too stroDg in color, it might be 
reasonably said, to harmonize with the dignity of the architec- 
ture. Galland's work is good in color, but suffers on account of 
the figures and detail being too crowded. The panel by Bonnat 
is a splendid and vigorous piece of work, which tells us that he 
is a fresco painter of the first rank, but unfortunately the 
" beheading" subject chosen by him repels the majority of vis- 
itors, and partly robs us of the pleasure in the study of his work. 
Perhaps it is from the idea that they can carry their work 
out further in oil than in fresco that the French artists have 
adopted the former medium in preference to the latter in the 
wall paintings of the Pantheon, the method being here of exe- 
cuting the work in oil on canvas, finishing it in a neat or dull 
surface, and affixing it to the wall with an adhesive mixture 
made of white lead and varnish or gold size. If the genuine 
Italian fresco is out of the question in the atmosphere of Paris, 
as it is supposed to be in England, it is to be wondered that the 
French artists do not try the newer method of "Spirit fresco," 
where the whole range of the palette in color may be exercised 
without fear, and while it would puzzle many artists to distin- 
guish it when properly executed, from the real fresco, it has 
also the advantages of appearing more suitable as a monumental 
painting than the oil method, and will stand (what real fresco 
wont) any amount of wet or damp on the surface. The colors 
in spirit fresco being locked up in their medium of wax and 
copal, cannot be injured by the noxious vapors in the atmos- 
phere of cities, and any accumulation of dirt on the surface of 
the painting can be easily washed off with soap and water, 
without injury to the work ; considering its advantages the 
spirit fresco method may be safely recommended as an excellent 
one. The use of an oil medium on walls, or what is worse, on 
ceilings, is not advisable in important works, as the oiL frying 
by oxidation, must constantly be assimilating with itself sub- 
stances from the atmosphere that tend to turn brown and darken 
the colors even in a short time. Mastic varnish in a measure 
prevents this in easel pictures, but you cannot varnish a wall 
painting ; dead varnishes are sometimes used on wall paintings 
and ceilings, but even in these there is a certain amount of lin- 
seed oil; so the result aimed at is always imperfect. The beau- 



the Saone ; a little way outside the city these rivers join, and 
flow as one to the Mediterranean. Part of the town is built on 
the slopes and heights of Fourviere, the site of the ancient town 
of Lyons. The principal streets are wide, and adorned with 
many fine buildings; orange trees and oleanders in bloom orna- 
ment the edges of the side-walks. The silk industry is followed 
by weavers residing for the most part in the suburbs and coun- 
try surrounding Lyons, the work being principally hand-loom ; 
this partly accounts for the un-manufacturing appearance of the 
city. Place- Bellecour, the public square in the centre of the 
town, is well laid out in flower beds, and in the evenings thou- 
sands sit, or promenade, listening to the music of an excellent 
town band. The city is happy in the possession of a municipal 
art museum and picture gallery, the silk museum at the Palais 
du Commerce, or Bourse, and an excellent weaving or technical 
school. On the stair-case walls of the museum and picture gal- 
lery may be seen a wall painting by Puvis de Chevanne (who 
was a native of Lyons), the subject of which is "Le Bois Sacre," 
representing a sacred grove, with gods, goddesses, nymphs and 
allegorical figured of the muses and arts. The work is in his usual 
silvery tones, but not equal to paintings in the Pantheon. The 
pictures in the art gallery here are not of a very high class, 
many of them being of doubtful origin. At this time some of 
the best were on loan at the Paris Exhibition, and one or two 
small examples of Corot and Troyon could be seen, which were 
beautiful specimens of these artists' work. 

The corridor ceilings of the art museum were well decorated 
with Italian arabesque work; the court-yard and corridors were 
quite as interesting as the inside of the museum. Some good 
examples of Wrought iron work and sculpture, both ancient and 
modern, find a place here. In the museum, there are some fine 
examples of sixteenth century Italian stone carving of an orna- 
mental character, besides many specimens of wood carving, 
marbles, pottery and fabrics. It also contains two complete 
examples of ancient Roman mosaic floors. 

The most valuable decorative art collection is to be found at 
the Bourse. It is known as the Silk Museum, and consists of a 
most extensive and splendid collection of silks and velvets, made 
for all purposes, and gathered from all silk producing countries. 
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tiful work by Bandry, in the Opera House in Paris, suffers even 
now with a griminess, that some of the ceiling panels are diffi- 
cult to see. How much more satisfactory it would be if they 
had been executed in fresco, or in mosaic, like the work of Pile 
in the same building. The work of the latter artist has a superb 
effect as decoration in the corridors of the Opera House, and, 
by the way, mosaic decoration is being used to a great extent 
now in Paris. It is not an infrequent appearance to see in new 
buildings fine friezes or panels of ornamental glass-mosaic. It is 
to be hoped that in future more of this kind of decoration will 
be used in the buildings of manufacturing towns in England ; 
such as warehouses, lecture halls, theatres, &c. If trees and 
flowering shrubs will not thrive in our grimy towns, bright-col- 
ored tiles and mosaic decoration, as a kind of substitute, might 
do much to lessen the ugliness of our street architecture. Taking 
the train from Paris to Lyons, a journey of twelve hours through 
beautiful country, brings you to the latter city, called by some 
the Manchester of France ; it may be in its business aspects, but 
is just the opposite in exterior appearance. One expects to see 
great factories and warehouses, and for sky a canopy of fog and 
smoke ; the very reverse of this is the case, for a more beautiful 
inland city could hardly be conceived. It possesses the unusual 
natural advantages of being built on two rivers, the Rhone and 



The strength of the museum lies chiefly in silks of Lyons designs 
and manufacture. The Lyons people are very proud of this 
museum, as well they might ; it is a living record of their artistic 
industry for centuries back ; some of their eighteenth century 
brocades are marvels of technical skill. At this museum will be 
found some of the rarest thirteenth century Persian carpets, 
tapestries and embroideries. It is little wonder that with such 
fine examples to study, and elevate the taste of their designers, 
that the Lyonnais textiles hold their own in the world. 

The visitor to Lyons should not forget to see the new church 
of "Notre Dame de Fourviere." A rope railway is the convenient 
way to ascend the heights of Fourviere, which overlook the town. 
The new church was built to supply the wants of the thousands 
of pilgrims who annually visit the smaller church close by, for 
prayer and to suspend their votive offerings. No particular 
reason can be assigned for these pilgrimages beyond an old cus- 
tom of assembling there that originated at the time of a plague 
many years ago, this high elevation being the most healthy 
part of the town. Perhaps a secondary cause of its popularity 
is the great age of its church history, for it is said that on this 
height there existed down to the year 839 the remains of a 
Roman Forum, and at that date the stones were used in the 
construction of the little chapel of " Notre Dame du Bon Consell." 
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